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Mr Magnusson read a paper on Hdvamdl 2, 3. 

Gefendr heilir! 
gestr er inn kominn, 
hvar skal sitia sid? 
miok er brdSr 
s4 er a bravndom skal 
sins um freista frama. 

Eldz er ]?avrf 
)?eims inn er kominn 
ok k kne kalinn; 
matar ok v45a 
er manni Jjavrf 
]?eim er hefir um fiall farit. 

This poem, the title of which signifies the *Song of the High 
One', stands second in that collection of ancient northern lays 
which are contained in the famous vellum, known as Codex 
Eegius, of the so-called 'Seemundar Edda'. This late 13th cen- 
tury MS. is the only source existing of the text of Hdvam^, 
when we except paper MSS. of modern times, which claim parti- 
cular attention on account of the part they have played in the 
}iistory of the interpretation of the above passage, perhaps one of 
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the most important of the many passages in the * older Edda' 
which still await rational solution. 

Directly I am only concerned here with the two words *i 
bravndom' in the fifth line of the 2nd verse ; but indirectly with 
the whole passage quoted, as forming the oldest commentary 
known on these words. All editors of *Edda' who have retained 
this reading, have done it merely out of loyalty to Codex Reg., 
where it is a vera lectio; but none have yet perceived its real 
import. Hence the fact, that editors of great authority, such as 
those of the ponderous Ama Magnsean quarto edition of 1797 — 
1828; as well as P. A. Munch, 1847; Ltining, 1859, and Mobius, 
1860, rather than adopt a reading which seemed to have no title 
to respect beyond its extreme old age of sevei*al hundred years, 
have boldly discarded it, and in preference adopted that of the 
paper MSS. — *brautum', a reading which Munch defined not as 
an emendation of, or a preferable reading to, *brandom/, but 
simply as a * correction' of that reading^ which he thereby 
stamped as a mere corruption. Of course, the authority of the 
truly great Munch could not but weigh heavily in the scale with 
his successors. 

Interpreters and translators naturally fall into the two main 
groups, those who grapple directly with *4 bravndom', and those 
who resign themselves to '4 brautum'; a small third group taking 
account of neither reading, does not come within the scope of my 
observations. 

For the sake of clearness I will group my remarks under the 
following heads, showing : — 

1. What authority is due to the reading ^brautum' of the 
paper MSS. 

2. On what grounds the current interpretation of *A bravn- 
dom* is based. 

3. On what evidence I propose a new interpretation. 

4. How that interpretation bears on the Orcadic or British- 
Scandinavian origin of the *Edda' songs. 

§1. 
The reading *brautum' belongs to that class, which is gram- 
matically correct, prosodically faultless, yet absolutely unmean- 
ing. According to that reading the rendering of Hdvam. 2, 4 — 6, 
would be : — 

In hot haste is he 
Who on roads must 
Try to fetch his fortune. 

Here is a guest just arrived, and the situation, as explained in 
the third verse, is framed in circumstances of wintry travelling. 

^ *4 brautum, saaledes rettet;* i.e. thus corrected; *4 branndom, Cd/ 
pen ffildre Edda, af P, A. Mnnch, p. 189a, 
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In ordinary circuinstenoes a guest is a traveller along roads; and 
the fact is so obvious, that to state it in a verse with the rhetoii- 
cal stress on ^roads' is clearly a most awkward mode of poetical 
expression. Yet this is all the reading *d brautum' amounts to; 
because no contradistinction is intended to any one otherwise 
travelling; and even if such were the case, the reading *4 brautum', 
especially when viewed in the light of the third verse, would ex- 
press the manifest nonsense, that he who does not travel along 
roads but arrives a bewildered wanderer, was less in haste to be 
hospitably attended to than the safe traveller along roads. This 
reading, so far as I can see, serves but the purpose of foisting 
upon H4vamdl a poetical platitude of transparent inanity. How 
then, in these circumstances, comes it to pass, that editors of ac- 
knowledged ability and critical insight have adopted such a 
reading? The answer is, in the first instance, because they did 
not understand themselves, and were not satisfied that others had 
rightly understood *i, bravndom'; in the second, because they 
believed the reading to derive a weighty authority from the 
proverb, *brd5 eru brautingja erindi', the errands of *brautingjar* 
require hot haste, — a proverb that carried all the greater weight 
with Editors and interpreters because it never crossed their mind 
that it might be a doubtful piece of antiquity; and iudeed it is 
introduced as a genuine old saw in the Oxford Icela/ndic Prose 
Reader y p. 259. But when we look a little closer into it, we shall 
soon find that it reveals a somewhat dubious character. It seems 
to me really to have nothing, beyond the alliterative ring, in 
common with the good old proverbs, the distinctive characteristic 
of which is to express pithily a trtts observation, or to state t/ndy 
common experience. Now 'brautingi' means a tramp, a vagrant, 
and would seem to be the ancient typical name for the harmless 
beggar wandering from house to ho^e in quest of alms, as distinct 
from the 'stigamaSr', the violent highway robber. We have the 
true definition of *brautingi' in the locus classicus, verse 6, of 
HlLrbar$slj63, the lay of *Hoarbard', where Odin mocks Thor in 
this address : 

Bare-legged thou standest 

In a beggar's garb 

Without even breeches to boast ot 
Thus 'brautingi' means, the thoroughly wretched, wobegone 
beggar. But now it seems obvious that beggars could no more 
in ancient times than at present strike observant people as 
bearers of errands exacting a proverbially hot haste. Having, in 
point of fact, no errand on hand at all, their wants, then as now, 
were attended to at leisure, when attended to at all. Thus it is 
clear that the proverb asserts, as though it were a truism, that 
which is not in harmony with common experience, asserts as fact 
what is really a fiction. The reason is obviously that in the proverb 
'brautingi', contrary to its genuine old sense, is used as a term 
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for a bona fide traveller, a messenger enjoined to execute impor- 
tant and pressing errands. The word has thus been chosen to 
form the nucleus of a proverb at a time when its true sense was 
lost, or at least was but vaguely appreciated. 

Now comparing the formal frame of the proverb with that of 
the Hdvam^l verse we cannot help being struck with their close 
resemblance. The alliterative balance of the proverb is sustained 
by the same consonantal combinations as form the prosodic allite- 
ration of the verse. This is hardly accidental. There can be no 
question, that the proverb is of a later date than the H£v. verse, 
of which I venture to suggest it may be the direct offspring. Let 
us suppose that a collector of Eddaic proverbs set to work to glean 
out of his codex every proverb and every saying that appeared to 
him to have a proverbial ring about it. In coming to this verse 
of HiLvamdl he either read *bravndom' which he did not understand, 
as *brautum', or he found the latter reading actually in his codex. 
Such a collector, we may fairly assume, was familiar enough with 
his book to know the word *brautingi' from H4rbaTtJslj65. What 
more natural than that he should make an alliterative sweep-up 
of this semistrophe of Hdvamdl and coin a proverb, which was 
indeed perfect in form and, to his understanding, identical in sense 
with this verse? Considering how tempting, in these perfectly 
natural circumstances, the coinage would have been to an in- 
dustrious collector, there is, so far as I can see, no objection to 
accepting the mode here suggested as the most plausible in which 
this proverb may have taken shape originally. Granting this, we 
see then that the reading *brautum' has been the primary source of 
a proverb which in its turn was adduced by editors as evidence 
from hoar antiquity in support of the very reading from which it 
had itself originally sprung. 

Although the reading 'brautum' amounts, as we shall see 
hereafter, only to a con-uption of *bravndom', there attaches to it a 
special interest viewed in connection with the proverb *brd5 eru 
brautingja erindi', to which, by way of digression, it is worth 
while to call attention. The paper MSS. that contain this reading, 
together with' the whole number of paper MSS. of *Edda' lays 
are supposed to descend from Cod. Reg. or from Cod. A, through a 
number of missing links. This is Prof. Bugge's view^ And ac- 
cording to Arni Magnusson's testimony, no paper copies of *Edda' 
are older than the episcopate of Brynjdlf 1639 — 1674. Hence the 
inference that all extant paper copies of *Edda' have been taken 
since the discovery of Cod. Reg. by the Bishop; an assumption 
which wars with the state of many of the paper MSS.', for the 
great divergence of which from Cod. Reg. far too short time is 
thus allowed. 

As I have tried to show above, the proverb *brd5 eru brautingja 
erindi' came into existence when *bravndom' in H4vam4I*, 2, 5 

^ Norran Fomhvadif xlix sqq, 
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had been corrupted into *brautom*. Now this proverb occurs for 
the first time in the early 14th century MS. A.M. 680, quarto^ 
in the legendary * Magus saga' ; it is also introduced into the later 

recension of *Orvarodds saga', A.M. vellum 343 qu., also 14th cent., 

which is a recast, on the lines of grotesqueness, of that *Orvarodds 
saga' which is contained in No. 7 quarto, among *Islandica', in the 
Royal Library of Stockholm. There is a striking resemblance 

between the style of * Magus saga' and that of the later 'Orvarodds 
saga'. The proverb is in both put in a frame of circumstances 
which reminds one of the situation in H^vamil, though in * Magus 
saga' the resemblance is but faint. In connection with this point 
it is, in my opinion, of importance to notice that ' Konrads saga 
Keisara sonar', which seems distinctly to betray the same pen, con- 
tains an evident paraphrase in prose of Hdvamdl, 8, 4 — 6 : 

Hinn er S£e]l 
er ser um getr 
lof ok likn stafi; 
odsella er vit* 
]>B,t er Diat$r eiga skal 
Annars brjostum i. 
i.e. 

Blessed is he 

Who by himself merits 

Praise and goodwill of men^ 

But wayward is 

The wit one ownjfe d/ 

In another's breast 

in the following passage: — Fornaldarsogur Sut$rlanda, Konra5s 
sagakeisarasonar,ed. G. Cederschiold, cap. ii. : — 'Keisari mselti: ]?at 
TSdtS ek ]7er, at Jjv trvir betr sialf vm ]?er en honom. Enda segi ek 
]?at, at kalqve(m)ra ]ricki mer ]>er vera ]}aty er Jw berr ibriosti ]>er, 
en ]>atj er hcmn veit ok J>t; (xtt vndir JwnvmJ' Thus, supposing 
that these sagas were all by one and the same author, an unmi»< 
takable 14th century stylist, and that he was the coiner of the 
proverb, which he certainly so far as we know is the first to use, 
we should be at liberty to assume, that he either found *brautum' 
in his codex or misread *bravndom' so. In either case, *brautum' 
would be a reading as old as the 14th century, quite possibly 
independent of Cod. Reg. and handed down by a different 
line of descent. Here a point of great importance arises as to 
the authority of the paper MSS. of *Edda'. 

§2. 
I now propose to examine how far the current interpretation 
of *a bravndom' is warranted by the laws of Icelandic grammar. 
The interpreters fall into two classes; those who translate *a 

1 My congecturet for Cod, vi^. 
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bravndom' and those who slur over the difficulty, with whom I 
am not concerned. The former may be said to form a cluster 
round the great interpreter and creator of the critical study of old 
Norse poetry, Sveinbjom Egilsson, who translates the words 
juosta pastes by, beside, at or against the doorposts. This transla- 
tion Egilsson meant, of course, to be in harmony with the context, 
and implied by juxta pastes that the new-comer had taken up his 
stand against the doorposts inside the house. In a preceding line, 
namely, the new arrival says he has come within the house — *gestr 
er inn kominn' — and in the next verse talks about his case as that 
of him who is already within the house — *eldz er ]?avrf ]?eims inn 
er kominn'. Following Egilsson in the main this group of inter- 
preters therefore render this half verse generally in this sense: — 
'In great haste is he who standing at the doorposts has to try his 
luck*. No doubt most interpreters have, at the same time, had 
in mind VafJjrutSni's charge to Gangrad — Odin as a traveller — 
*Tell thou me, Gangrad, since on the floor ( = standing) thou wilt 
try thy luck, &c.'. So that standing at the posts or doorposts 
has been meant to imply' the speaker's situation inside the door 
not outside it. 

A signal instance of a marked deviation from this rendering is 
brought to light in the last interpretation, in the Oxford Corptis 
Poeticum BorecUe, where the editors translate: 'Hot haste is his 
that has to try his luck standing at the gate-post,' a translation 
which proceeds not only from a confusion of door with gate, and 
of singular with plural, but makes the guest, who twice in the 
context declares himself to be within the house, talk of himself 
as standing outside by the gate-post; where therefore he would be 
addressing his host through a closed door, not only in all proba- 
bility inaudible, but certainly invisible from the house, since 
houses with side-windows were not built in the days of him or 
them that sang Hdvamdl. By a text-alteration, adopted from 
Resenius's ed. of HdvamAl, 1665, we find Oleasby's Dictionary give 
these words as 'at brondum' in the sense 'at the fireside'. But 
that reading, besides being against Cod. Reg., does not give satis- 
factory sense; for surely a guest already standing or seated at the 
fireside would not enumerate his needs by first mentioning his 
want of fire. 

An isolated and independent interpretation has been hazarded 
by Prof. Rickert of Upsala (Up. Universitats arsskriffc, 1877). 
It respects the laws of the grammar, but is otherwise not to the 
point ; and as it affects my argument in no way, it need not be 
introduced here. 

The objection to the whole class of interpretations which are 
bound up with the "juxta postes" rendering is, in the first 
instance, that it rests on a distinct breach of grammatical law ; in 
the second, that the word * bravndom ' is entirely misunderstood. 

First, then, the local preposition d in Icelandic means only 
on, when it governs the dative, never at. Not wishing to trust 
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solely to my own memory in this case, I have examined all 
existing Icelandic dictionaries on the point, and find not one 
single instance on record bearing out the sense cU. That before 
certain names of farmsteads, and those of small circumscribed 
localities it must, by the exigency of English grammar, be 
rendered at, has nothing to do with this inquiry. Adhering, 
therefore, to the grammatical construction, the rendering ought 
to have been not at, but on * the door-posts, on the gate-post '. 
No other translation of the preposition is admissible here. But 
this would have made the situation of the suppliant new-comer 
too transparently ludicrous, and so the nearest guess was adopted, 
in defiance of law. 

As to * bravndom ', dative plural of ' brandr \ how does that 
word come to figure here in the sense of * door-posts ' or * gate- 
post '? In this way : In the ancient ships of the North the term 

* brandr ' was applied to that part of the stem and stem posts which 
projected free above the point where the topmost board or 
gunwale was joined to the stem and stem uprights. This was 
the technical, the narrow sense of * brandr' as a naval term. 
In this sense it occurs in the saga of king Sverri (1177 — 1202) 
(Fornmannasogur ix. 301), where it is recorded, how the king 
pursued his enemies, until they had to take to flight from their 
vessels, after having cut off the ' brandar \ which was done, no 
doubt, with a view to preventing the king making use of sails on 
the captured vessels, as the fore and aft stays of the mast were 
made fast in some contrivance at or on the * brandr'. This 
technical sense is also borne out by another passage in the same 
saga where it says that king Sverri went down to the bluff 
under which his vessel was riding, and while addressing his 
people, took hold of the stem of her, but his men took his hands 
off, because the 'brandr' had been lately tarred and the pitch 
was not yet dry. Fornm. s. viii. 217. 

But there is also ample evidence to shew, that the term was 
used in a wider sense implying the whole of the bent prolongation 
of the keel up to the top of the prow. King Sverris' war-galley 
MariusdS, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, when no longer fit to be 
put in commission, he caused to be hauled ashore and a boat-shed 
to be erected over her. But his enemies wanting to make use of 
the old ship made great efforts to launch her, but she was so frail 
and shaken that the ' brandar ' broke in the launch, and she became 
thus utterly unsea worthy and was burnt. Here * brandar' evidently 
refers to that part of the prolonged keel fore and aft which was 
to be under water when the ship was afloat In Egilsson's 
'lexicon poeticum' very numerous instances are adduced, s. v. 

* brandr ', which prove * brandr ' to mean the whole stem beyond 
any doubt. The literature does not supply us with any direct 
evidence to show on what grounds this singular name of * brandr ' 
was given to the keel-piece of the stem of a vessel. But analogy 
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and allusions would lead us to infer that the prow was looked 

upon as the share, the weapon, by which the ship cut its way 

through the elements. This seems clearly indicated by the word 

*st4I', steel, which is another synonym for prow, and of very * 

frequent occurrence. It is even still more pointedly indicated in 

a verse by Egil Skallagrims' son from about a.d. 934. 

>el hoggr st6rt fyrir st^U 
Stafnkvfgs ^ veg jafnan 

Ut me?J ela meitli 
Andserr jbtunn vandar. 

Which reduced to prosaic order rea^s : And»rr vandar jotunn 
hoggr jafiian ut met5 ela meitli stort J>el fyrir st£li 4 stafnkvfgs 
veg; and translates, The eager wand-giant ( = the ship) cuts 
steadily out with her squall-chisel ( = the stem) the coai'se fleece 
(the coarsely fleeced brine, a beautiful metaphor from the white 
fleece of sheep, applied to the waves when lashed into white spray) 
before her prow on the stem-bull's (ship's) path\ 

It would seem that seafaring men of old took auch loving 
fancy to the old ship which had bravely borne them over the 
dangers of the deep and through the perils of the sea-rover's life 
that, when she became unfit for sea, and had to be cut up, the 
owner preserved the * brandar ' by planting them on either side of ' 

the door of his house, in front of it. This custom however, seems 
first to make its app*earance, when dedicating ships to Christian 
saints had come into vogue. Thus Thorir the seafarer, the 
Landndma relates, had a ship of burden built in Sogn, and had it 
dedicated by bishop Sigurd. The 'brandar* of that ship of 
burden stand weatherwise before the door of the homestead of 
MikligarfSr, Landn. 231, and the Grettis saga adds that they 
were so weatherwise, that one would whine before a gale from the 
south, the other before a gale from the north. That this custom 
was much more general than one might suppose from the paucity 
of records referring to it, is evident from the name * brandadjrr ', 
which occurs several times as a common and well-understood 
term in the Sturlunga saga for the principal door of a homestead. 
Here we have then the reason why * d bravndom ' in this passage of 
H4vam41 is translated *juxta postes,' *ad fores,' *at the door- 
posts,' * at the gatepost.' Of course * brandar ' signifies nothing of 
this kind. The word occurs nowhere in any relationship of 
synonymy with doorposts or gate-post at all. 

I have been obliged jU> go at this length into the character of 
the current and commonly adopted renderings of this passage in ' 

order to make perfectly clearly understood the grounds on which 
I maintain they are all alike inadmissible. 

^ Who does not recognise here the observant eye of this singularly intense 
and incisive poet, who a few years before had had ample opportunity to observe 
the peculiarly wavy appearance of the fleece on English sheep ? — I am quite 
aware that my interpretation differs radically from the current one. 
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§ 3- 

In now coming to my own interpretation I may begin by 
sapng that I accept the reading of Codex Regius as representing 
the true original. 

Beside the significations of ' brandr ' which have already been 
mentioned, the word also means a ' brand ' a burninir brand, a 
firebrand, a log of wood burning. This sense T maintain is the 
primary cause of the introduction of this word into this context. 
It is, in feet, this sense of the word which, by way of Eddaic 
synonymy, enabled the author to express, by the only term in the 
language which served his purpose and at the same time alliterated 
with *br45r', the idea which formed the key to the situation 
depicted in H^vam. 2, 3. *Bravndum' stands here undoubtedly as 
a synonym for sk^um. Now sA^ fetches its origin from the same 
root as Germ, scheid- in scheiden, Anglosax. scdd- in scadan, Engl. 
shed ; it is theroatically identical with Anglosaxon 9cid^ middle 
Engl. «^tcf6, and mod. EngL doublet sldd *Ski5' therefore originally 
means a split, a splinter, a billet of wood ; which sense it preserves 
in sk^ga/i^, a wall of boarding ; from the common use which was 
made of ak^, the word is anciently the standing term for firewood^ 
and in that sense occurs over and over again in old records. I 
may mention one instance or two. In the story of Hr61fr Kraki 
S.E. I. 396, we read that when that king came to Upsala, large 
fires were made for him and his bearsarks in the hall, and drink 
was borne to them. And as they sat, the men of king Adils, 
Hr61fs enemy, came in, *ok b^ru skitJin* k eldinn', and heaped logs, 
* skis *, on the fire, and made it so huge that Hrolfr and his men 
got their clothes burnt. After the battle of StiklastaUir Thormod 
the Coalbrowskald, mortally wounded, stood beside the fire in a 
certain bam, where the wounded were attended to, and was asked 
by the attending surgeon to go and fetch in firewood — * tak m^r 
skitJin er liggja fyrir dyrom <iti ' — and he bore in an armful of 
logs, *skit5a fangit\ 01. helg. ch. 247; 'kljilfa skl5', to cut 
firewood, Fornald. ii. 258, and 117, where the cleaver is given 
the appropriate name of Burner ; * eldr k skiSum * or * eldr brann 
k ski5um ', is a standing saying of later sagas. Thus we see that 
these words are synonymous terras of a perfect type, * brandr * 
meaning, wood onfire, * ski% \ firewood, and therefore wood con- 
stantly passing into and through the condition of * brandr '. Now 
by the principles of Eddaic synonymy a word which agrees with 
another word in one of its senses may stand for it in all its other 
senses, provided that such vicarious use of it do not war with 
common sense ^. * Bravndom * therefore does service here for * ski5 ' in 

^ skf« inn? 

2 S. E. I. 338 :~ «ok |?.ykkir J>at vel allt, er me« Ifkindum ferr ok e«li' 

There is no lack of illustrative analogies. An oak is a tree ; by certain 
processes it eventually makes a ship, hence oak = ship ; o£r. EgUl : ' ^dg 
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another sense, and the very one we want ; ' sk(5 ', namely, means 
also what is commonly understood by the term snow-shoe, being 
the technical name for that thin long billet of wood, some six 
feet in length or more, bent up at the fore end, on which quick 
travelling over deep snow has always been and still is effected in 
the North, more especially in Finmarken and northern Norway. 
The Fin-Lapps are in ancient records the great adepts in this mode 
of winter travel, which expressively enough is technically termed 
* at skriSa ', to slide, which term still survives in its old sense in 
the Norw. verb *skride* and the Swedish 'skridsko', a scate. 
Now we are able to translate this long-contested passage correctly : 

Hail, good mine host, 
A guest has entered. 
Where then shall he sit? 
In hot haste is he 
Who on snow-shoes must 
Try to fetch his fortune. 

The next verse is as complete a piece of poetical commentary 
on the salient point of this strophe as could be imagined. To 
travel on snow-shoes, means winter travelling, exposure to the 
keen frosty atmosphere of mountains, since snow-shoes are only 
used for mountain travel ; and in such travelling the part of the 
body most exposed to the cold is the knee which a snow-shoe 
traveller never can keep protected on account of the activity of 
his legs and the strong draught created by the rapidity of his 
movement, which flings away from the knee any protective outer 
garment. Here then is a snow-shoe traveller arrived, and he is 
in hot haste, for what? for the chance hospitality, the furtherance, 
*frami*, in for the trial of which he happens to be thrown by 
circumstances. Wherein this furtherance chiefly consists the 
next strophy sets forth in a clear and distinct manner : 

In need of fire 

Stands a new arrival 

His knees numbed with cold ; 

Meat and raiment 

A man requires 

Who has been marching o'er mountains. 

Owing entirely to the sense of * £ brandom ' being * on snow- 
shoes,' this verse is made up of the two ideas, snow-shoe travelling 
exposure, and mountain journeying, which ideas would otherwise 
have stood here in no inner organic connection with the preceding 
or subsequent portion of the poem, and the verse would have 

ek eih & flot vi^ Isabrot' I drew my oak = ship afloat, &o. ' Askr', the ash, 
by similar processes becomes a ship, hence 'askr' = ship ; by other processes it 

becomes the handle of a spear, hence * askr ' = spear. * Yr ' = yew tree, this tree 
gave the best bow staves, henoe ft' == bow. 
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assumed some other, and a totally different form. The very 
construction of it therefore being due to ideas which only could 
associate with * i bravndom ' in the sense of * on snow-shoes ' this 
very verse is a distinct and clear evidence of the correctness of 
my interpretation. 

It might be objected, perhaps, that * brandr ' need not neces- 
sarily signify snow-shoe here per aynonymiam, but was a real 
term for snow-shoe. This I am willing to admit as possible, but 
it could not be substantiated by any parallel instance. It would 
seem that objects intended for movement and bent up in front for 
the purpose of accelerating the same, were referred to as 'brandr *. 
Thus in the modem language in the east of Iceland a quick sailing 
boat is said to be * brandur \ * mesti brandur a5 sigla ', a brand, 
the greatest brand to sail \ The appellative name for the small 
fry of salmon and trout, as well as other kinds of fish, is 'branda', 
fem., the meaning of which can hardly be anything but swift 
swimmer, a quick thing shooting through the water. But in 
whatever way we choose to account for the origin of * brandr ' the 
only sense admissible in this passage is snow-shoe. 

§ 4. . 

Here is a situation which tells its own story unmistakably 
clearly. A poem leading off with an introduction like this 
confines its own locality to the north of Scandinavia and to no 
other spot on the globe. Here is a poet who, evidently at home, 
describes homely experiences. This is no hearsay poetry, no 
poetical reminiscence. The author is unquestionably one whose 
life moves within the frame of circumstances which he poetically 
records. It would be a work of supererogation to attempt to 
prove, that this poem cannot derive its origin from Orkney or the 
Lowlands of Scotland, or from the Hebrides or from Ireland, 
whei-e no such thing as snow-shoe travelling over vast mountains 
was ever known or heard of. The theory which makes these 
* Western * lands in some vague manner the home of the poetic 
'schools' of ' Edda *, that is, of that whole body of Northern poetry 
which is contained in Codex Regius, must break down completely 
so far as the poem of H4vamdl is concerned. It is only referable 
to Norway, and ascribable to Norwegian genius. 
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